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MAT'S A BOY? 
THE NKliD mil A ,, UQ¥~ORIKNTn;D M PHOOKAM 



There appouM to bo a contradiction he two oh what schools 
say thoy do and what thoy actually do, Despite ooncorn for 
Individual differences In tho classroom*; p tho moa t obvious 
differences of all # the bgh of tho pupil , hae received scant 
attention, Educators recognize the existence of a develop- 
mental differential between the sexes , but, too of ton Jail 
to make realistic provisions for boys as compared to girls, 

More boys have reading problems than do girls. Entwisle 
( 1971) reported that over ninety percent of referrals to read- 
ing clinics in the United States were males, Betention (non- 
promotion) rates were higher for boys. Estimates of reten- 
tion rates varied, but, about two out of three failures 
seemed to be male, Boys failed at least twice as often as 
girls as reported in Estimates of School Statistics Research 

Report (NEAj . 1070-75) . 

Boys are referred for behavior problems and special 
education classes far more often than girls (Berlin, 1969; 
Kinsbourne, 1969). Boys have more negative remarks written 
about them on cumulative file records, and a higher rate of 
absenteeism than girls at the local school level, The gen- 
eralizations were substantiated by an investigation within 
the Thermalito Union Elementary School District (Barnes and 
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GohrltiKur, U)?7, 1078a, 1078b; Gohrtngor and Dnrnuu, 1978) 
in an an ulyaiti of siundurdi&od tests, psychologies 1 referrals, 
cumulative file comments, uac/xciiBod absonco data, remedial 
road In b class enrollments, "discipline problems" ident L fled 
by teachers and enroll rnoiits o.C the Educationally Handicapped 
classes* It was found that buys, as compared to girls, at 
a two-to-ono ratio, had inoro dl Xf ieulties in Hchool. In 
contrast, the girls, in comparison to the boys , succeeded 
more than the boys, also at a two- to-one ratio, While tho 
two rates generally vary together, rates of males and females 
.typically show an inverse relationship (Barnes and Oehringer, 
1977, 1978a, 107Sb; Gohringer and Barnes, 1978), 

Assessment data from the State of California 1975-76 
testing program further substantiate the findings, Boys 
score significantly and substantially lower than girls 
throughout the state, regardless of categorical aid programs 
(see Table 1), 

Local and California State data are not exceptional, 
as they reflect a national pattern. Low achievement in 
boys as compared to girls is a well documented fact. 

Bentzen (1966) indicated that among first-grade children, 
the boy-giri ratio for school-related problems was 3:1 and 
for socio-emotional problems 11:1. Peltier (1968) 'and Bentaen (1966) 
both found that about two-thirds of all grade repeaters were 
boys, A report on dropouts in the New York City schools 
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TAULH 1 
(Poroon t Correct ) 



Grade/ Sox 


Rimdi ti l? 


Writ I on 

itaprpsfjion. 




Math 


Grade) % 










Girls 


71 








lioys 


65 






J _ ^ 


Grade 3 










Girls 


84 


«=, i 




— 


Boys 


80 








Grade 6 










Girls 


71,6 


es ,o 


61,5 


50, 7 


Boys 


67,9 


63,1 ' 


58,6 


60, 0 



indicated that 63 percent of them were boys (Lavin, 1965), 
The same report found that underachievement starts in the 
sixth grade for girls but as early as first grade for boys. 

Analysis of available data underscores the problem: 
Despite higher numbers of males than females, only 872,000 
boys ware graduated from high schools in 1962, compared to 
066,000 girls* The median number of school years completed 
by women then was 12 years, contrasted with 11 . 6 years for 
men (President 1 s Commission on the Status of Women , 1983)* 

An E5EA Title III (later termed 1V-C) program was 
developed in Thermalito and funded for a three-year period* 
The Project addressed the critical needs of |f boy-learners. 11 



Tho projoct, munod "Equality Education for Everyone," mm 
Utor nicknamed "Project Boy" (Samoa unci Gohrlngar, 1077, 
1078a), 

Project Boy major objectives wero to develop and imple- 
ment a "boy-orlentod" primary program (grades K-3) to [five 
boys and girls maximum opportunities to roach their poten- 
tials in social and academic protest). The projoct objectives 

were met through (i) "boy-or iented" classroom and extra 

* 

curricular activities; (2) staff development and attitude 
change of teachers; and (3) "boy-oriented" materials and 
activities developed in the classrooms to produce a projoct 
product; T he Project Boy Syllabus Activity Card Program , 

There are many factors and concerns in establishing a 
,f boy-oriented ,f program; however, the purposes of this paper 
are as follows: (1) to discuss the need of a "t>oy-oriented M 
program; (2) to present a definitive description of the 
M boy-learner" ; (3) to discuss important implications regarding 
the educational programs of boys and girls; and (4) to 
describe how a ff boy-oriented f! program can be implemented* 

Basing instruction on sex differences is one way to 
individualize instruction* To date, insufficient emphasis 
has been placed regarding the differences in maturation 
rates, interests , energy levels, and the need for development 
of sex roles. Boys and girls are different both biologically 
and socially. There is an added but less obvious difference, 



the psychological dLXforonoo. Uuccuby, ofc al (1074) 
state that tho biological "prodispositibna 11 internet with 
tho impact of social experiences to shape tho pBychological 
make- up of tho person* These dif Xurcncos have important 
conso<juuncos for how children grow, think, and learn. 

Tho male is biologically more vulnerable to streun, 
as indicated by tho high mortality rate from conception 
through every ago oi the life span* Prenatal mortality is 
greater among males , Related to mortality rates , is a 
male 1 s tendency to have more serious diseases. Women are 
ill more frequently, but with less consequences , Men are 
sick less, but with more serious consequences Some of the 
ilia that affect males mostly are albinism of the eyes, 
congenital blindness, color blindness, day blindness, 
hemophilia, shortsightedness, night blindness and retinal 
detachment, More males suffer brain injury at birth. 
Epilepsy, schizophrenia, infantile autism and feeblemind- 
ness are more common among boys than among girls, A dis- 
order in which the brain control center is on the same side 
as the dominant hand (mixed dominance) is about five times 
more common among boys than girls. This finding is 
especially interesting to educators, because it is common 
among students with reading and learning problems (Bentzen, 
1066; Sexton, 1069). 

The male and female, who are chronologically the same a 
are not biologically the same age. In a longitudinal study 



of the developmental eHtoriu Hot school cntfiuicic, involving 
more than nina hundred subjoeu from kindergarten through 
second grade, Ilg arid Amos (1,006) found that girls woro ahead 
of boys particularity from tho ago of five to the ago of 
six* Tho bones and musclou of girls generally develop their 
strength curlier. Little girlst learn curlier than boyn to 
button and unbutton their clothing and how to turn doorknobs 
artd faucets. The female superiority in wrist movement, five 
finger movement, and manual dexterity continues throughout 
childhood, At age two, the girl is biologically almost six 
months older than the boyi 

Bent^en (1066) also reported evidence that at six years 
of age girls are twelve months ahead of boys dovelopmentally , 
and at nine years, eighteen months ahead , This difference 
continues to increase until, by age thirteen, the ^irl is 
biologically two years older than the boy (Firester , 1974), 

Rubin (1970) found a developmental age difference be- 
tween boys and girls of the same chronological age. At the 
pre-school level, boys and girls differed in language and 
reading readiness before kindergarten entrance. On the 
basis of available research (Davidson .and Lang, I960* 
Kagen, 1964; and McCarthy, 1964), it is reasonable to 
assume that sex differences need to be acknowledged and 
provided for in the school setting, While the difference 
in developmental rate is important, serious observers of 



bok dlfforeneos rocoKflir.o that this h fact ml concept ion 
of child duvolupmont ought not bo Applied 1 ncllnct'lhil nattily 
to boya and girl a. There are qualitative d J r ruroitcua thai 
bear conui duration* 

Dwyor (i0?2) presented ovidoneu uKRinut a purely mat lira- 
t tonal explanation of the uvx di f fcrencea in ihn dovi?l opnwnt 
of reading. Shu points out that ono should not look ul 
developmental differenced lui a sole explanation for the 
reading (and other) problems of boys* Maturational di f Ter- 
ences arc likely to explain only soma of tho several variable 
responsible for tho fact that boys have a higher number of 
problems than girls. 

The boh glands begin producing hormonoB in the male 
gonads vlb early as the seventh week after conception and 
several weeks later in tho female gonads, These hormones 
have an important bearing on both physiology and personality 
The fact that injections of male hormones produce increased 
levels of aggression in both males and females belies the 
assertion that the greater observed male aggression is a 
consequence of conditioning, Aggression may be expressed 
in a variety of ways: curiosity, sel f~assert iveness , mastery, 
competition and independence. No matter what definitions 
of aggression are used, many studies support the assertion 
that boys are more aggressive than girls (Scheinf ield, 1043; 
Starr, 1968), Studies have shown that aggression of the 
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male is different irt tgMality and kind from that of the 
female (Meade, IttlO; Leltarri?, 105 i ; and Starr, \9m)< 

Still one comes across the idea that hoh d i f fereneea 
are simple; boya are Wore openly sittRfoifBi Ve than rIHb* it 
iii (inserted, and Identical eondi L ion itiit of boy* and fttrif* 
will have the tmmn rerniltn* ThlH notion l« pervnn Ive In 
out* society and may provide? an innlRlit into the dl f lien I lies 
many boys experience in bcIiuoI. 

In an invent igat Ion of "Intel! i{*ence M of males versus 
females, Charles St* John (1032) tested one thousand pupils 
in grades ono through four and found no significant sex 
differences in men«uro<l intelligence* 

Wilson, Burko, and Fleming (1030), In u throe^year 
study of boh differdnc<es in measured intell lgcnee, con- 
cluded that there 1b no filgnlflcant Hdorlng difference on 
tnont&i tests at the beginning of school, Boys and girls were 
equally lf roady ,f to read, but, by the end of the firBt year 
of school, the girls significantly OKcceded the boys in 
reading growth and achievements (Nila, 1063), 

Girls typically display predominance in special ability 
tests such as verbal fluency, elerleai aptitude* rote memory, 
and manual dexterity, but not in verbal comprehension or 
vocabulary, These speoial ability tests attest to .the 
advantages for boys in problem-solving, mechanical aptitude 
and spatial relationships* In a group problem-solving 
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situation, funct ion well, hut not a<; as hoys in 

analytical-thinking skills (fyler, l!KH»). 

Hese-arrh has demonstrated that during the first throe 
or four years of lifts §5 1 r i « have boon found to articulate 
more v I early , Bay their first word earlier, I -pta «?en» rue • 
nciohor, and eount ocrurntel.V at on earlier age itmn hoys, 
uiriw were found to r«ti- higher in "lu*rt|iunj^o" skill** were 
ii W ru fluent verbally and tended to write longer tlfr»ne» 
(Maccoby, 1973). The verbal superiority of glrle, which. 
If it is not innate (McCarthy, 1054), at lonnt appears to 
ho isoelallaed very early (Caplau and Kinsbourne, I *J * n • 

One prime aspect of soe la ! ligation in t hat of rdo 
learning. One of the developmental tasks facing eM idr«»n 
la the adoption and maintenance of a "sex role which will 
help them eventually to roach a sonso of real identity* 

H has boon proposed that son differences <ft scodemie. 
problems arc due to nuture rather than nature, 
Brovorman, et at (10(30) state there iu no 

evidence that sex differences in physiology lead to sex 
dif fcfencea in academic ability , Brewton (1008), SejcLon 
(1060), and Lavin (1965) suggested that boys perform more 
poorly than girls in the elementary classrooms, ne»fc because 
of biological differences, but because of learned factors 
that are sex-typed . Maccoby, et al ..(1074) suggest 
that biological predisposition interact with the environment . 
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Children generally dovc'lop fk?x idrhU ri nil .Jim from m%es 
three* through seven. At the nfiv of Ihreu, boys nod fUMs 
allow Incomplete recognition nf hcn (1 if f -<?h(i«ti ill clolls 
and I it thcffistel ves. By four yimi\M uf a hp, the tvrogni t Ian 
is practically pnrfnct, Shortly nrivt nlMKlrrii Neonw awa r e 
Of dlt tercr.ooft lit appearance, they tuHtar.u? iuvaro nf difference* 
iti appropriate hox roku?, fly tho t Imo nliildreu out©** school, 
they have? acqutrod the? concepts of male unci rental « (Kagen, 
1964). 

Thr? f ive*ytmr~oid entering school (low nut eonfraiit 4 
situation that 1b neutral sexually, Tho vkpootat Ions and 
atandards to Which he la subjected are made arid enforced 
moatly by women. Analygia of tht> a tat int. ids from the 
Research Division of tho Nationn l Kducat Jun AsKoc.iat Ion 
indicates » that, in tho clement m\v schools alone, wow^n 
hold 85 per cent of all classroom teaching posit iona* F##aio 
domination of the United Statea schools appears complete 
from kindergarten through fourth k rndo. In contrast to 
the prevalence ■ t>f women touchers in the United States, 
European countries have a preponderance of male ta&cherg and 
cultural attitudes differ from those in tho United Statea 
(Gunderson, 1976)* Two British studies by Bremer and 
Johnson, (reported by Gunderson, 1976 ) and one German study 
(reported by Gunderson, 1076) oppose the long .standing 
Assumption in American education that boys experience a 
higher incidence of reading disability* These. 



-three* studies specifically show tint £t is tfte ^oys rather 
-than.. girls, who are tetter readers, Research from an Israeli 
BlbbiLtz System di^clos^g an 'equally tadgh quality performance 
level for botb sexes , *vhiefr f in part; could Ipe attributed 
to cultiiraL influences (Gross , 19*76 3* 

3ased on the writing of Se^tcn (1.959), JeitLer ( 19^8 ) > 
Holt (1964) # Bailor and Earstelinaim (L0S7) arid Kagen (1964), 

i 

Table 2 compares the "traditional" characteristics encoTjr— 
aged Toy the American elementary school, and the "typical 
characteristics of Aflie:ricarx boys and girls (Gentile and 
•McMillan, 1076), 

In a ccmpari&on oi the two ellerxiemts, as noted in T^ble 
2, it app^aTs tbat for girls the setfool' s expectations mnd 
traditional sex- role expectations are congruent a.nd provide 
a strcng double-barreled message xeinf orcing girL's olacjience, 
docility, and dependence, For boys , the school's; exp^ctatioais 
result in ft double message: (1) B© aggressive, active, 
achieving > and independent, (Be rna^cuillne - ) But, (2) also 
be passive, quiat* arid conforming^ (Be a good, pupil, ) km 
bl result, boys tend to M £iet-out f! In sc-hool but girls lend 
to t)e ,T good ff and thus more easily assimilated. 

The girl who fulfills the traditional role may do wh^t 
ahe im told and thus achieve. The boy faced with a rcl€> 
conflict may feel soflievvhat alien to the -school ensviroJiment; 
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Table 2 



Ctaaracteyi sties 



The * ! TrAdltioJiai tf 
-American 


,f Typi ca.1" 
Pupil Characteristics : 


Pali te^e^s, n^ai;ness, 
obediejiea and 
cLeaiilAness aie 
pr omot ad * 


Sir Is: Polite, ta-ctiuX, neat, 

conforming, 
Bcjrs: toysicailr aggressive. 


Strong emptaas is on 
l^ngoiage and symbols. 
D^-emphasis on things- 


Girls: Verbally competent. 

Boys: Otoject-orien'teca, : ■ " 
comprterit r 
in physical activities * 


Spealciflg is dis- 

cc^ur ed ^ listening 

is MicouragecL. 

t& ami ng is s ed eat sxy 

at*d ya.ssi.ve, not active- 


Girls : Submissive, passive , 

dependent * 
Bo/s; Independent^ aggressive, 
strongly ipterres^ted 
in gross motor behavior* 


T#a&Ji&r is domi na,nt 
figure * 


Girls : Submissive, 

Boys: Dominant , aggress iv^e, 


Strategies for 
figuring out th-e 
t^aclh&r of Jeaf more 
success than strategics 
tot learning * 


Girls * Person^orxen^eG, 
af f iliat ivis* 
Boys: Ofiject-oriLenteeL 
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and actually contradict the potential for success (Barnes 
and Gehringer, 1977; Gent 11© and* McMillan , 1976), 

In addition to developing a sensitivity to the unique 
problems of boys, the schools need to provide students with 
good role models. The question is; Who makes a good role 
model? One of the problems in answering the question is that 
tbe word "good" in this context, can mean either "desirable, T! 
or, simply, "effective." 

Teachers are role models, Since 85 percent of elementary 
teachers are female, the primary . grades may need to provide 
more male role models for boys and provide more opportunities 
for boys to express their masculine qualities, Male and 
female teachers can provide suitable ^boy-oriented" activi- 
ties to challenge a boy's physical aptitude as well as his 
mental, A balanced elementary faculty needs a variety of 
personalities as well as men on its staff (Barnes and 
Gehringer, 1977; May, 1971), 

The suggestion to increase the number of male teachers 
in the elementary school classrooms is cited by May (19713, 
Gentile and McMillan (19761, and Vairo (1969), Unfortunately, 
tbere are a limited number of studies comparing the effects 
of male and female teachers on the primary pupil 1 s academic 
achievement and personality due , in part, to the limited 
number of male teachers in primary grades, 
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Research studies evaluating the effects of male- and 
female teachers in the classroom are difficult to compare 
due to many limitations* Pox example, definitions of ?f male 
class room teacher" were inconsistent , Some male teachers 
were responsible for a. self-contained class or were partici- 
pants in the classroom with female teachers. There were 
wide variations in the number oJ male versus female teachers 
who were evaluated. The periods of time evaluated differed, 
Subjects In the various studies reviewed were usually not 
in the primary grades (K-3). but in the intermediate (4-6 ) 
grades, Vxo&gh (1976) researched fifteen studies comparing 
the effects of male and femala teachers on academic achieve- 
ment and found that only two studies reported a favorable 
influence on boys* achievement f She concluded that having 
only male teachers in a school does not necessarily alleviate 
boys' problems in academic achievement. This was substan- 
tiated by Barnes and Gehringer (1977, 1978) and Preston (1979), 
A balanced male and female staff is recommended , however, by 
Barnes and Gehringer (1977). . 

Project Boy (Barnes and Gehringer/ 1977, 1978a, 1978b, 
Gehringer and Barnes, 1978) WB.m designed with the above 
limitations of previous research in mind, Several specific 
procedures built into the implement at ion of Project Boy were: 
(1) Project teachers -were selected based on a set of criteria 
of teacher aharacteristlcs; (2) Project staff consisted 
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of 50% male and 50% female teachers; (3) Project staff was 
placed in self-contained classrooms, kindergarten through 
third grade; (4) A three year commitment to Project Bey 
was obtained from project teachers; (5) A matched comparison 
group and a longitudinal design were utilized for the three- 
year study; and (6) Specific teacher-aides, strategies, tech- 
niques were developed, tested and produced that were found 
to be effective with boys and girls. 

"Project Boy'- has proved to be quite successful in the 
Thermalito Union Elementary School District The achieve- 
ment levels of boys increased significantly and became 
comparable to the high level of achievement of girls as rioted 
in Tables 3 and 4, 
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Table 3 



Boys* Target Group 
Longitudinal Gains, 1974 - 1077 



SUBJECT 


AVERAGE 


GAINS TOR GAINS FOR GAINS FOR 


AREA 


G.E. 


1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


• 


+2,0 












+1.9 , 










; 


+1,8 , 






















! T • 


+1,6 . 






/ * 






+1,5 . 






M 0 
J i 






+1 . 4 






f * ' 


















+ 1,3 . 






/ y 










/ ' 












/ / 






+1,2 






• / ' 












* / ' 












* / ^ 






+1*1 






/ f 












/ ^ 






+1 . 0 
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/ / 












/ 






+0,9 
























+0.8 


































Tjfin ami ao*p 


+0, 7 




• / ✓ • ' 


















Math 


+0,6 , 






















+0.5 , 










Reading — - 












+0,4 . 




• 








+0,3 . 












+0 2 , 












+0,1 . 












+0,0 , 











Table 4 



Target Boys and Girls vs. 
Comparison Boys and Girls 
1976-77 
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Target Boy 
Target Girls 
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Comparison Boys 
C o m p a r i s o n G i r 1 s 



The pattern of failure often found in the primary 
grades can be altered, Therrnalito Schools' Project Boy has 
proven quite successful. The achievement levels of boys 
Increased significantly and became comparable to the high 
achievement level of girls, With Project Boy implementation, 
not only did the progress of girls increase, but there was 
no statistically significant difference (to the ,05 level 
of significance) between the reading, math and language 
scores of boys and girls, The gap was closed! 

In an effort to provide for sex differences in the 
classroom, serious consideration might be given to the 
composite summary of "Sexual Differences in Learning' 1 (Barnes 
and Gehringer, 1977, 1978b). (See Table 5.) Simple recog- 
nition of the differences in the needs of male and female 
students will, in itself, do much to initiate a curriculum 
with varied sex orientations , vary the oneness of the in- 
structional program and give movement in the direction of 
individualization. (Stanchf ield, 1973), 

More unbaised research is needed to determine the diff- 
erences in how teachers discipline, boys and "criticize boys 
(as opposed to girls) and how these differences affect a 
child f s development. Also, teachers need to become increas- 
ingly aware of how they themselves may be subtly shaping boys 
toward independent achievement and girls toward dependence. 



Table 5 



Project Boy: Sexual Differences In Lea rning 

l s There are no differences in I ,Q. scores, scholastic, 
aptitude and other pertinent characteristics comparing 
boys to girls, 

2 , Girls typically maintain superiority over boys in all 
subjects , except possibly math, 

3, Academic differences are due to both environmental 
conditions and hereditary factors t 

4* Our cultural emphasis is on !f the athlete^ rather than 
on "the reader ff for boys. We typically better prepare 
girls for school than boys, 

5, The cause of reading score disparity between boys and 
girls is inherent in the school situation and the 
social setting which adversely affects boys r early 
academic progress* 

8, Boys do not appear to learn to read better in sex- 
segregated groups, 

7, Boys should be taught in varied, exciting ways, with 
materials designed according to individual learning 
patterns , 

8, A fl good fr school program for hoys (and girls) will allow 





both 


to progress , without sex differences. 


s. 


Boys 


are more aggressive. 


10, 


Boys 


are less conforming. 


11. 


Boys 


are less "nice. ff 


12. 


Boys 


have lower frustration levels for boredom, 


13* 


Boys 


are less able to attend, 


14. 


Boys 


are more inner-directed, 


15. 


Boys are more concerned with learning to read to find 
out something ,which is of interest to them, 
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16* Boys are less able to tolerate monotony of "traditional 11 
classroom activities, 

17, Boys are less desirous of learning to read to please the 
teachers, 

18* Boys, when bored, become discipline problems, 

19, Boys are less able to cope with changes in learning 
process, 

20, Boys are less able to adapt to new stimuli, 

21, Boys respond to positive enthusiastic teacher who pre- 
sents well-organized ? challenging activities in the 
curriculum. 

22, Boys enjoy a teacher who enlivens the classroom with 
laughter, smiles, etc, . ' 

23, Boys are more physically active, energetic, vigorous, 
etc, 

24, Boys tend to wiggle, twist , push, turn, shove, etc, 
(are "more twitehy n ) . 

25, Boys are less easy to teach, 

26, Boys are less easy to handle, 

27, Boys need more behavioral involvement in learning, 

28, Boys need many physical responses in active learning 
environment (i.e. f individual chalk boards, pocket 
charts > f lannelboards , colored marking pens , colored 
chalk , games * etc), 

29, Boys don't like "girlish*- books, * (Girls like both 
M boyish' r and M girlish" materials/content), 

30, Boys are less likely to listen attentively, effectively, 

31, Boys have less verbal fluency, 

32, Boys are less adequate in expressing themselves, 

33, Boys participate less in class, 

34, Boys are less skilled in oral language skills. 
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35. Boys have more auditory discrimination difficulties, 

36, Boys have shorter attention, spans, 

(12 to 15 minutes - young boys) 
(20 to 25 minutes - young girls) 
37p Boys are less eager to learn, 

38. Boys are less quickly motivated by praise to work hard 
and to do their best* 

39. Boys are more curious, 

40. Boys are more enthusiastic* 

41* Boys are more tenacious in trying to solve a problem 
or learning something in which they are interested, 

42, Boys have greater difficulty in articulations, 
enunciation and pronoun ciat ion * 

43, Boys are less motivated to develop good work habits, 
44* Boys are less desirous of assuming responsibility, 

45. Boys are less motivated in learning to read, 

46. Boys are less negative toward school, initially, but 
become more negative through the grades, 

47* Boys need constant direction and task orientation in 
the learning situation, 

48, Boys need to clearly understand directions. 

49, Boys like stories that feature: 

♦explorat ion and expeditions 

♦outdoor life 

♦sports and games 

♦science fiction 

♦sea adventures 

♦fantasy 

50* Stories which feature the following are less popular 
with boys: 

♦music 
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♦art 
♦family 
♦home life 
♦plays 
♦poetry 



51, Most favored literary characteristics are as follows: 



♦excitement 
♦unusual experiences 
♦suspense 

♦liveliness and action 
♦fantastic* fanciful or weird elements 
♦surprise and unexpectedness 
♦humor 
Teachers can: 

♦choose fl boy-oriented u title of books, 
equipment and teaching techniques 

♦use ,f boy-oriented n reading materials 
(magazines, articles* game directions, 
cookbooks , etc . ) 

♦use the five basic senses in lessons and 
activities 

♦maintain relaxed atmosphere with a minimum 

of distractions 
♦maintain a pleasant voice, following 

rhythmically, not too rapidly 
♦present lessons in "small bites f !f not too 

closely packed with concepts 
♦extend many opportunities for reaction - 

doing something with or about the acquired 

skill or information 
♦make use of physical responses 
♦extend a positive, concerned attitude, a 

feeling of approval and success 
♦avoid harshness in exercising discipline 

and control; firm by fair 
♦show warmth P praise, humor 
♦breed success! 

♦give constant direction, support and task 
orientation 



Teachers can utilize !f boy-oriented" (a) classroom activities/ 
materials/teaching techniques/equipment; (b) playground 
activities; (c) extra-curricular activities (during school , 
after school, evenings and/or weekends)- Teachers can plan/ 
implement and evaluate successful primary program with both 
boys and girls, 
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